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ABSTRACT 

This practicum paper reports on a project undertaken 
to enhance the knowledge of age-appropriate learning for parents of 
3-year-old preschoolers. The project implemented a variety of 
techniques and strategies to improve parent knowledge, including 
parent education classes, a monthly newsletter for parents that 
addressed current research on age-appropriate learning, and the 
creation of a parent support group. Results from surveys conducted 
immediately before and 12 weeks after the introduction of the program 
indicated that the project was successful in increasing parents' 
knowledge of age-appropriate activities and expectations for their 
preschool children. Appendixes provide: (1) copies of the parent 
survey; (2) results of the pre- and post-implementation survey; (3) 
copies of the parent newsletter; (4) a parent self-help checklist; 
(5) a list of child development characteristics; (6) a list of 
appropriate books for preschoolers; (7) a children's story, *'Scat the 
Cat"; (8) tips for parents; (9) a list of reading and writing 
readiness skills; and (10) a copy of the parent support group 
questionnaire. Contains 24 references. (MDM) 
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ABSTRACT 



Educating Parents on Devel opmental 1 y Age-Appropriate 
Learning in Preschool. Brown, Mitzi C, 19S3: 
Practicum Report, Nova University, 
The Center for the Advancement of Education. 
Descriptors: Preschool program/Parent Education 
Classes/Age-Appropri ate 1 earning/Preschoo 1 Curriculum 



This practicum was designed to educate parents of 
preschoolers on deve 1 opment a 1 1 y age-appropriate 
1 earning processes. The impl ementation of parent 
education classes and a monthly newsletter were used to 
educate the targe t ed parents of preschoo 1 ers . The 
parent c 1 asses addressed ; PI ay , Devel opment a 1 1 y 
Appropriate Learning, Emergent Readers and Writers, and 
Ages and Stages. The monthly newsletters provided 
current research on devel opmental ly appropriate 
1 earning . 

Overall, the results of the practicum were 
positive. The results indicated increased knowledge of 
age-appropriate learning. The parents were able to 
identify age-appropriate activities and expectations 
for their preschool child. It was concluded the 
parents had a better understanding of how preschool 
children learn and develop. 
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CHAPTER I 
Purpose 

Background 

The Christian preschoo 1 was located in a 
southeastern state. The city had a population of 
22,227 (Chamber of Commerce, Sept. 21, 1992). The area 
was ranked highly as a prime location for quality urban 
1 i ving . 

On September 22, 1985, a Task Force was created by 
the church to develop a Christian Preschool. Due to 
various reasons, the preschool concept was tabled until 
1987. The Work Area on Education formed a Preschool 
Committee in December of 1987 to prepare all necessary 
information for opening the Christian Pre^^^chool in 
September of 1988. 

The Preschool Committee met monthly to develop a 
master pi an to prove the need for a Christian 
preschool. In addition, the committee had to verify 
the preschool would be able to support itself 
financially. The committee presented the following 
facts to the Administrative Board of the Council on 
Ministry and Finance. 

In the surrounding areas of the purposed 
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preschool, 85 percent of the population was between 25 
to 34 years of age. The annual income was in excess of 
$25,000.00. Of the 85 percent, 61 percent had children 
of preschool and school age (Sentinel Research Zip Code 
Data 1984/1986 as cited by minutes of the studied 
preschool committee) , 

The population in the area was expected to grow by 
22 percent within a five-year period (Market Report by 
the Sentinel, September/October 1986). The report 
indicated an overwhelming growth in the area with an 
increased number of preschool aged children. The 
church housing the preschool was the third fastest 
growing church in the state in 1986. At that time 25 
percent of the member families had preschool aged 
chi 1 dr en . 

A congregati onal survey indicated 40 preschool 
children would enroll in September of 1988. Only 44 
spaces for students were planned. The survey results 
indicated 90 percent of the available slots would be 
f il led. 

At that time the Mother's Day Out program through 
the church had a waiting list of over 50 children. A 
large percent of the children were three years of age. 
Three preschools in the area were surveyed for their 
enrol Iment and waiting list. Preschool A had 90 



students enrolled and a waiting list of 75 children. 
Preschool B had 130 children enrolled and 60 children 
on ci waiting list. Preschool C had an enrollment of 
148 children and a waiting list of 100 children. 

The preschool committee data confirmed the growing 
need for a Christian preschool , and the project was 
approved. An opening date of September, 1988, was set. 
The preschool was accredited by the Florida United 
Methodist Early Childhood School Association 
(F.U.M.E.C.S.A. ) . It was later accredited by Health 
and Rehabilitation Services (H.R.S.). 

Upon approval, the Christian preschool guidelines 
and responsibilities ware established. A Preschool 
Advisory Board was created. A director, secretary, and 
teachers were r.o be hired. 

The Director would be responsible for 
administering the Preschool Program and preparing a 
yearly budget with the approval of the Preschool 
Advisory Board and the Education Committee. The 
Di rector was to be responsibl e for the financial 
accountability. An annual audit would be made and 
reported to the Finance Commi 1 1 ee . 

Qualifications for Director required a degree in 
Early Childhood Education or Child Development, and 
requirements of all licensing agencies and FUMECSA must 



be met. Qualifications determined for the director 
included at least five yeats experience working with 
preschool chiKlren, and at least two years experience 
in administration. The director should be over twenty- 
one years of age and in good health with a working 
knowledge of CPR and First Aid. 

Teachers had a degree in Early Childhood Education 
or Chi 1 d Devel opment , and met all regui rements of all 
licensing agencies and FUMECSA. At least two years of 
preschool teaching experience was needed. Teachers 
were over twenty-one years of age and in good health 
with a working knowledge of CPR and First Aid. The 
secretary was a high school graduate possessing not 
only bookkeeping and office skills but also the ability 
to deal with the public in person and on the phone. 

The purpose of the preschoo 1 was to provi de a 
Christian environment to nurture children in their 
early educat ion . The phi 1 osophy emphas i zed young 
children should be respected, loved, and stimulated 
with experiences appropriate to their developmental 
levels to ensure the devel opment of self-esteem and 
self-worth throughout thei r school experi ence . The 
preschool would guide each child through independent 
experimentation and discovery in order to **learn how to 
learn" and to build a positive self-concept. 



The preschool program was geared toward helping 
the child develop habits of observation, questioning 
and listening. In order to begin to read and perform 
other academic tasks children would gather meaning fiom 
the world and devel op an awareness of concepts. 
At this preschool you saw: 
No dittos to finish 
Only chances to play 
No patterns to follow 
Only materials with which to create 
No complicated abstract meanings 
Only ideas and things to relate io, 
compare with, match, fit into, 
try out, reinforce, invent, discovei 
and ENJOY, 

h typical day for the 9:00 AM-12:00 noon classes 
included centers, circle, snack, playground, music, 
story, center and closing circle times. h 9:00 AM'2:00 
PM schedule included centers, circle, snack, 
playground, music, story, lunch, centers, P.E. 
playground, and closing circle times. The preschool 
had two , three- day programs for three- year- olds and 
two, two-day programs for three-year-olds. The foui - 
year-olds had two, five-day programs , tht ee , three-day 



and three, two-day programs. Class population ranged 
from six to eleven students. 

There were six preschool classroom teachers, one 
music teacher, two P.E. teachers, 2 aides, one dii.e^'tor 
and one secretary on staff. The employee turnover was 
relatively low, and high morale existed among the staff 
members. Beginning in September, 1992, the student 
population was 120. 

The writer was a Specific Learning Disabilities 
(SLD) teacher for fifteen years and a kindergarten 
teacher in the migrant education program for one year. 
Certifications of the writer included Early Childhood 
Education and SLD. 

In the studied preschool, the writer's function 
was a preschool teacher; for three-year-olds. As a 
teacher, the writer was responsible for the 
devel opment al 1 y appropriate education of two preschool 
classes. The combined class population totaled twenty 
chi 1 dren . 

The writer observed some parents of the studentr 
of the study had little or no knowledge of 
devel opment al 1 y appropriate learning practices and were 
ignorant of the characteristics of the developmental 
stages children pass through (Giegel, 1990). Without 
the knov/l edge of age- appropriate 1 earning , parents 
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they are being miseducated. Parents that hurry 
children are convinced their children ar^v reaoy f:^-r 
academics. Parents seem to be uninterested in researcl 
that clearly lilustiates children taught • -ad .n 
kindergarten have no significant advantage over peers 
by the end of the second grade (Vann, 

The understanding of age-appropriate learning can 
promote r-ositive relationships v;ith parent and chi 1 
Msrarello !19?9') stated, parents teach attitu/zer towar 
learninq that influence children for t^.'^ rest ^ ^ .■ 
I^ves. The concepts and skills taught by par'^n^-,- toi;; 
\ f on.n "^-^t i ons for later lt:irning. 

The parents of the three - yea r- o 1 ds in the studied 
pre.? '.-Im: -"-l dvmons t rat ed the need for ^ aren": r r 

concernii'.q age-appropriate deve 1 opment a ] : earnv i :'. 
rr;aTiy --'ays . The same group of parents put a gi-^'at de :. 1 
of emphasis on academic expectations for then 
r- r ^-^sch'-'Cl er . The request tor fo';mal acaderriic:' fo). 
.heir young children was expressed during an ope/: hou.: 
h'vld after the first three w»-ekr of the school y^-'H.r. 
This m.isconcepti on about early learning was d: - =-'V;: -^c 
by the writer with parents duiing the gathering. 

The parents and the educators of the piesch-jol h? 
f f er mg per spec t ives regarding the puVpos e o:' 
rrercho.:.l education. The parents wanted to knc'/ v.'h-ia 



theii. children woulti learn to write their nani- 
alphabet and numbers. This trend is the :.esui^ ol ^.\xk- 
h':. scon-rept ion of how young children learn -EllT^r.-^, 

Pai'-uts iriteL Viewed hy the wii^--: w-hm--" . 
chi 1 dren to succeed and felt a cur ricul uni tha' 
'knr or;.'- rat ed academic learning was needed. Fare; -Wid 
pencil activities were requested for their yov.n ' ?hil'\ 

J' n active pa rent - teacher organ i :::at : on did :"; :t 
exist in the preschool. As a result ^ the parent;! of 
*: ^';e preschoolers lacked a :::^ource possible parent 
education and support. The parents did not have the 
knowledge base that children learn most effectively 
through concrete play-oriented approaches is 
•^•-^^ abl ished by Bredekamp ( 1987 ). The importance of the 
"N'ho 1 e*' chi Id developing emot i on a 1 1 y , phy si call y , 
sc'i'ially, snd cognT lively V7as not b-.-ing con.*^-id^"^ied 
these parents . 

The writer used two methods to document the 
problem. Observation was the first method. Parent to 
* arenl fli sn.^ssi ons were condu-rt-"'"^ during or^en h'^.:-E'^ 
field trips. The parents questioned each other on 
^heiT- child's academic progress in school. 
Tuvthermore , student st ress was observed in behavi c . - 
:-^M''d-j as sucl:i ng t humbs and wet t mg paints . 
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As a result of the observations the data v:at 
collected and the second method was deviir-'-d. A r \'- " 
dealing with preschool expectations designed h^' the 
^u^iter was sent out to parents for the study (App^--n\lix 
A : '1 f 1 . The survey dealt with deve 1 oprnent a 1 1 y 
n [ ]• . -^pi : T.t learning practices. Twentv .^Mr^'ry:^ ■■'":»:■ 
sent o u t . All s u r \^ e y s w ere c oiTip let ed a n d r o t r r. ' ! 
inri::a ^.he a]lot*:ed ^'iine. The result of r!\.r- :r';V\>:^^v 
r^^veal^rd "^C percent of the parents teJt ^cad^^'ir.ic 
: : : their preschooler was important f pr*^r di >: E:'-'2). 

A cent r 1 buti ng factor obs erved by t h-.- wl 1 1 
l'-?J:.n:f the need for rarent ed^ : / ■ ■ * jie 
eiT.rhasis on competition amono parents arid childr-:. 
Th-v ::riri^: ot competition stressed at too ^:arl>' •?n ?7-'' 
ran encourage aggressive behavioi in y-.-uiiCi chi.-:;. n. 
-. oorer ot i 7^- learning strategies prove o he moi 
benof icial to young chi Idren than .emphac is on 
omr '-tit ion. 

The purpose of the piacticurn was to pie::"r..l / 
least 80 percent of the parents at the site inf ormat i on 
on age-appropriate learnina processes foi. ••C'U.:--; 
children. The parent classes increased the parents' 
cu r rent know i edge of age - appi. opr i a t e dev o I . i. :■ ■ ■ ' 
skills of preschoolers and in turn helr/ed th^ s^w'^eots 



become better problem solvers naturally with thr 
parents guidance . 

0 u t c ome Ob je c t i y e s 

T :"i V n '} f o r parent e d u c a t : o n j. n n e - a p v • ■ c r i i t 
• earning for preschoolers was apparent in the •''ho.r-rn 
pre£''hoc'l . Parents exhibit ed a lack cf k.i-o^-? ] -cje vt 
3 - appropriate learning by emphasi zing e:-: re,? :: i v :. 

:: p e : t a ^; :. o n s of t h e i :: p r e school c ?. . Re a u e i-: t. s f r 
extended academic mstvuction were made b/ many of ' h-- 
p a I :*i t s o t the chosen p l e s c h o o 1 . T ! ; ^.^ v> a i ^. :'i t s l\ '^'^ •/ 
ovei -concern for the academic progress of theii .hil:i. 
The objectives of the 1 2 - wee!: pr ?.c 1 1 curw w e i : 
i. Following a i2-week imp 1 em.en t a t i on pen:.), 'r" 
re r 'ier!-^ •: i th-- targeted parents -rLll ^n-'r ase . e: 
■inowledge of age-appropriate learnin'rr ivi ■ : esch ?•: 1 ■ :\r 

y 50 percent. This o b i e c t i v e will b e c " ' u 0, ^ '"^ d 1 ■ " 
comparing the targeted parents' responses on the p : t - 

r;r^ post-.\-..urvey (Appendix A: 4?). The criteria t:;at 

be used to determine increased knowledge will b'=^ 
identifying appioprii^e and inappropriate r!:i 1 ] ; ': '* 
percent or more of the items on the autho- ccr':^'': 
survey ( Appendi x A : 49 ) by answering i terns f 4 , 
iO , 11 . 12 , and 15 with ''No'* . 
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2, During the 12-week project, 100 percent of: zh- 
Largeted parents involved in the parent educBtion 
c'lassei: will be aware of the importanc^i iri the 
development of the "whole" child, including the 
emotional, physical, and cognitive areas. The criteria^ 
ii^ed to determine an increase in ^his knov]eda^ v: ■ ^ - 
tne use of the parent checklist ( Appendix C:55' fc:; 
eval ua t mg t hei r preschool er . 

3 . 0 •/ e r a period of 12 T^7 e e k s , 80 o e r c e n t of t h e 
tarqeted parents will increase their knowlecae • 
t expand their preschooler's thinking t ^> a hiohei 
1 . \' <-'l_ ^ h e o V' i e c t i v e ill i.^ me 3 s u r d ! ^' h i ? I ■' ■ ' i : : " ■ ' 
for new ideas usincr expansion technique.^ f.?r r ' ■ ' 

rt th-' ■'':i_t cKurLnq the f'lnal pai ent viT. '"i - ''^ 
wo L k J hop . This '^^ 1 1 1 be me a f:'^ \i r ed hy j 0 ^ p - ? ^ 
V art 1-: i pat 1 on of parents m attendanc'?- at the ^v? v krh-. . 

Throuqh the education progr'-?m tlie p-ient^" 
knowledge of age-appropriate cognitive learning f?r 
preschoolers. The parents learned a - ri^^rr opi i :?.^ 
learning activities to do with their preschooler. Th- 
l-z^rning activities presented at the pp.; wot' ; ■•r 
:;ere deve 1 opment a 1 1 y appropriate for preschool ei s . 
T'.idina parertal s\ipr.or**. of their p. es <*'hv " ] ei * -t" 
educa t i on at the coani t i ve devel opment a 1 1 e v-. ^ o I t he 
rh^ Id . 



CHAPTER II 
Research and Solution Strategy 

Reseajr_ch 

Piaget's theory of devel opment stated 1 earnn ng 
begins from the moment of birth. Step by step a child 
advances to a more mature level of intelligence. All 
children go through the stages at different paces; 
however, the stages through which all pass are 
remarkably the same. Piaget believed children are 
active in their own development during this ongoing 
process . 

Cognitive development was viewed by Piaget as a 
process that follows universal patterns. The process 
}r auided by the need for a state of menta} balance, 
equilibrium (Piaget, 1970, as cited by Berger, I':-?!). 
People achieve this equilibrium through mental ;;oncept5 
that balance ideas and experiences, a way of thinking 
and interacting with ideas and objects in one*t^. 
environment. Berger (1991) emphasized Piaget was more 
interested in understanding how children thought than 
the answering of questions correct 1 y . 

Since the late 19 60's, Piaget's works have greatly 
influenced the area of early childhood education in the 
United States. Prior to the late 1960 's, the emph?sis 
of American education in early childhood tended to 

13 
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hurry development rather than letting the stages flow 
through ap^^ropriate developmental paces. Educators a:* 
now more aware that children's thinking is 
fundamentally different from adult's thinking. The 
thinking process of children is affected by the ;rtag-? 
of: cognitive development and prior experiences at home 
and school (Fenney , Chris ten son , and Moravcik , 1991 ) . 

One important area of early childhood education 
involves helping parents understand how their 
preschoolers think and learn. Piaget felt play h^^-id aii 
important role in development. The parents' and 
teacher's role in play is to provide material, 
challenges and facilitate exchanges of views between 
the players. Historically, adult involvement in 
children's play ^;as discouraged (Christie, 1985 as 
cited by Graul and Zeece, 199?). Research by Grav.J '-^.nd 
Zeece (1990) illustrated positive parental interaction 
with children actually fostered cognitive gain. 

Play is the most important work young children do 
(Bredekamp, 1986 as cited by Graul and Zeece, 1992;. 
Children learn new skills and refine the ability to 
dea 1 with compl ex emot i ons of the r ea 1 wor 1 d through 
play. In repeated play experiences, children can 
clarify and master many fundamental physical, social 
and intellectual skills and concepts { Isenberg and 



Jacobs, 1982 as cited in Practical Applications of 
Research) . 

Play is highly misunderstood by most parents. 
Strother (1982) clarified the thought of play being a 
way of burning off surplus energy. The idea that 
children learn best by spending their school days 
] earning basic skills is a common viewpoint, as stated 
by Pellegrini and Glickman (1989). An assumption 
exists there is only one way to teach academic subiect 
to children regardless of age and devei opnient . dwi tha 
way IS to sit and attend and learning will occur. 
Parents of today set high standards for their chilire:. 
Vhe standards are fast-paced, competitive, and 
aggressive. As a result of the high standards, Sieoel 
'1 990 ) a«:'knowl edged children are being deprived of th^ 
pure 1 earning that is derived from pi ay . 

Play is a natural part of living, growing, and 
learning for infants and toddlers (Worthem, 1989). 
Infant play is primarily sensory. According to Piaget 
infants think solely through their senses and motor 
abi 1 i ties . The sensorimotor stage is from birth to 
approximately two years (Piaget cited by Berqer, 1991) 
During this stage the infant uses emerging phys ^. '^al 
actions for play. The earliest is mouth play 
(Muenchow and Seitz, 1980 cited by Worthem, 1989). As 



] c 

infants gain control over the body, enjoyment of 
p'ayinq with hands, feet, and other bc^.y f'artr oi^ovirir- . 
Both infants and toddlers use the emergence ot p! sica^ 
abilities explore the envi i onrrient . Flay alluw:: tl..-: 
infant and toddler to master and enjoy physical skillr. 

Around the age of two, children begin to ♦^^ 
symbolic thinking in exploratory play. Piaget's 
portrayal of the children as little S'-^ient^sl: i 
fitting as the child develops new organi zatioi:s of 
thought by exploring and modifying the understanding of 
the world. Toddlers prefer object play in exploratory 
play. Adults can intervene to enhance ^-h^* naminn of 
obiects, helping language development and to mode ^ th* 
function of objects to facilitate syiribolic piny. 

Through play, three-year-olds teach t hems e 1 v -.c , 
Problems they give themselves are solved, when at I'lay. 
Emptying a container of blocks, for example, so ^hr^ 
container can be refilled is problem solving. T!i] 
yea r - o 1 ds do not need t eacher -di r ec t ed i ns t. ru*^' t ] on::.; . 
Chi 1 d-di L ect ed activities encouiage childten to 
discover. 

Sel f - mot i vated activities are enjoyable and 
encourage future self-motivation. The natural desi re 
to learn needs to be encouraged by parent i:^ and 
teachers. The desire and drive to learn can soon 



disappear if children are not allowed sufficient 
freedoiTi to learn on their own, vrithout the constant 
intervention of adults telling them what to do and how 
to think. 

Three-year-ol ds are too young to s'\ t st 1 1 ! v/iO 
process abstract instructions; they learn best by 
i nve.'T t i ga t i ng . Thr ee-yea r - o 1 ds should not be ^" o 1 
about objects, but allov/ed to discover and invent 
f:unction£ for the object. Instead ot a three- v^^ai -oi-! 
.-.^i^ting down with papei and pencil to draw a cjicle, 
they should be allowed to explore Jiawinq, possible- 
creating a paper full of circles. 

Marazelio (1988) confirmed play is the natu:3i 
learning medium of children. Four-yeai -ol ds continue 
the learning prc^cess through play. Chi 1 d -cen l er ei.l 
activities instead of teacher- cent er activities are 
still important with fours. Play is used as a method 
of instruction. Sufficient time to play is needed to 
engage higher social and cognitive forms of play 
(Christie and War die, 1992). Play is a varied and 
comi:>l ex pi ocess that requires time for pi annina , 
organi zing and enacting . 

Greenberg (1989) verified the devel opment o f e 1 f • 
discipline and self-esteem occur through the p-.easure 
of becoming deeply involved in a sel f -se 1 ect ed p^o^e^t 
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play. When children imitate adult role models., 5>elt- 
disc3p]ine is being developed through 1 enc^t lieniiiq M ru^-,- 
on task. Self-esteem is developed through the 
independence and success of a completed activity. 
These tv/o important self-skills result from yeais of 
cii^ouiaged free play. 

LeBl anc ( 1989 ) s t r essed the ins t rue 1 1 on of social 
skills, for young children, is most suitable in t!ie 
context of play. Teachers can observe the play 
behaviors of the students to identify problems 
concernmq positive peer relationships. By workmi 
Hith children in the context of their plav, i n.T t ru*."^ t i on 
is informal, yet effective. Children ^^-arn rol^- 
rel at } onships , 1 anguag*^ ski 1 1 s , and ne-iot i at ion ouqh 
peei relationship.?. In a multicultural ::?ociety. 
children share language and learn from each other whil^-' 
0^* play. Play provid'-^s oppor tuni 1 1 e5: for ^'hal'h.^v- ' • 
interact positively with peers. According to LeFlanc 
developing positive peer relationships is imi.''Oi +' a i . ^ 
the child's overall development. 

Marasello (1988) felt parents should consider 
themselves as the child's research assistant and the 
child as the professor. The parent's job is to piovic'^ 
the appropriate materials, time, and place for the 
professor to work. The materials should be 
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if- tirnulating , to encourage expl orat ion , Materials such 
a;3 nv??surinq cups, ti.uinels, w-^t^r, sand, r-ot s , I'^Uic, 
cardboard boxes, yarn and dress -up clothes ar^- 
{avoi:jte5 of preschoolers. Childien lik(r' to find ou^ 
how di f f erent t hi ngs 1 ool: , move , sme 11, taste, and 
rcMT-;.!, with provision for enough time to explcT*^' tViiP'"'- 
fully but not too much time that boredom occu)-.^' . ^'Mien 
>'-9tt3ijq aside a placi-- fo]; a pieschoolei 1 • v-lay, ■.■.••]>ric*^- 
jS important. Room is needed foi explori!ig and movmo 
ai ound sal": el y . 

According to Marazel lo (1989) , when buymq ^ 
fr.r pi-f^s^hool children, parents should look for t''>ys 
tha*, ^uit. the abilities and skilL^: ol 1 he '^ImI'.I. 'V-.-^r 
\''-hicles that are simple to work, wagons and simple 
1 Minbinq equipment are age-appi opr J at c ini i: y^^^r ■ 

olds. Preschoolers enjoy anything to aid fantasy play 
s-uch as dress-up clothes, puppets, m-:»5"k;". , t f-a r-^^^ . 
dolls and stuffed animals. Simple puzzles, block;:. 
pictuL? books, and tapes of rhymes and sonns aj ']."'"^ 
!:avQrites. Toys for preschoolers should emphasiz- 
language, activity, and movement. 

Devei opmental 1 y appropriate 1 earning for 
pr escliool ers is learning through play and expei i eii'-e . 
When preschoolers are playing, they are learnm'-i, 
Ac<-oi di ng to Greenherq (1 989) ar t , science , luai h a<jd 



language development can be leai.ned whil^- playii"ic( in 
the blocl: renter. .Symmetry, asymmetry, I'rnttorn m^^M'.ij.M, 
de;i:ign concept, open and enclosed spaces and dec<:)ration 
ar^- some of the corn*ept5J ol ait. that '.'an i^'.Uii»-<i 
Li'om playing v/itli l.dooks. For science, balanc':-, 
qiavity, stability pr op*^"^*!- ti e:::. ot mattt-i . 
c 1 a.OG I f i ca 1 1 on , comparisons, weight , indue t x v^:- 
^hinkina, trial and error, cau.'De and etfe^'t ann 
!j ypot Ik'S 1 L'. i nq are learned. Tlie block centei i :. ii-'i. :\\ 
w.Mli rkills: lear^e, shape, thinnf^^s^:, t hi . 1 '.'ngi f: 

vndtli, weiqht , round, rectangular, squaie. cyl M'ldei , 
.U'f^^ar V'd ume , near and far, s^-paratf^^ an^l torT^-th^ ■ , 
l<.uia a.^: , more than, less than, counting, ordej}ug, 
"'fu i \' -\ J "n'-f.* , conr>ervat 1 on , m'" a5uu ^Miien t . t i -^ici innr , 
mapr-iriq, and many others, Language is )>u i 1 1 tli!.'"nb 
V i"'./ .t).>u ! a I V shared 1 1 om each other. Children playing 
^ogether in the block center share vocabu I a 1 1 '-t: . 
Planning, thinking, and problem solving a'l;i>o c^ui 
v;hil^ creating block structures. Inventing nev/ V'ays t^' 
bujitl a hinher biidge, longer road or biggei '/'^ '.^ 1 1 »-/ 
involve critical thinking skills. According to 
'■^ai ) a t e I 1 Q ( 1990 ) it is possi bl e for chi 1 d t en ..i t 
varying developmental levels to engage in a discovery 
p>rocess which clarifies thinking, increases kno\-.' 1 ^":^q'.- 
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an-i deepens ''leii: imders tandinq of human issues and 
t t.^c \ a 1 va 1 ues , 

1' 1*1 e National A s s o c i. a t i o n fo \ t. h. e E d u c a t i. o r ■ f 
7oi)n'j Chi.ldL'en (NAEYC) reported the primaty gra«l':'::* hoJ : 
th'*' r^otential for starting children on a 'rourc? ^ 
lifelonq learning. Parents make valuable cont; > i bui; i r^r^ic 
to the: r ehild*:^' developmental progress. ^^''hor! t"i'\h^M::" 
n.nd T' r : nci pa ] have knowledge of age-appr '.';pri at- 
]er<rr]iiicT and teac?xing stialeoier. paren+".^ oai.* itiM^:- 
contidf=>nce in the school ^.nd the personnel. 
DeveJ opm^r^nt al 1 y appropriate learninq prepares th»- ' h:]- 
roeiaily. emotionally, and physically (Simmons, 
F: I t-wei . 1983). 

in ag^^- appi upr 1 at e learning, reading i'^^ <a i-iruHv^-:: 
ot l^-'arning to love and appreciate books. Recognition 
ot. woidr: follows but never precedes thd-i- step. 
Building children's non-visual experiences are 
:rnporta!:t so that meaning can be associates! t.o p;ini-. 
Simmons and Brewer (198 3) further explained the 
1 r!t)"'^">r t ance of oral language dev^^iopment ^.s a rr<.'-ior ?.re-. 
o''" reading instruction for young children. In additioi 
t c the areas of oral 1 ana gu age , reading . 1 anauao'^ -^r.d 
'i'ommunication , young children need many opportunities 
to PL-a'-'tice perceptual skills necessary foi- 
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Language development is one of the most important 
goals of early childhood education. Research shows; :i t 
classrooms do not stimulate talking, language 
development is retarded (Petty and Starkey, I'^K-? citef' 
by Simmons and Brewer, 1983). Encouragincj verbal 
interaction helps children to improve communication 
ski lis. 

Learning f rom invol vement , manipul a t i on , and p 1 a^' 
?.s appropriate learning for preschoolers. Rather than 
v:'i.st:ng time telling young children about conc-pts, 
children should experience and learn the concepts 
through manipulation of real materials. The 
development of concepts and understanding is the basis 
for future successful learning. When forced to learn 
concepts and skills too early, the result is 
fr'istration for the student. Early childhood e'vr'^-iMr 
should require only devel opmental 1 y appropriate 
behavi ors that encourage 1 earning . Young chi laren 
i-^arn best when actively involved; therefore, requiring 
them to sit still for long periods of time is not 3<je- 
apprvDpriate 1 earning . 

Far ents can encourage 1 earning at home without 
using workbooks and flashcards. Reading to children 
often will help to develop a love for reading. ^^'^hen 
parents value reading, children learn to do the same. 
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Talking and listening to children helps develop 
language skills. Writing can be encouraged l.^y ajlow3^.'f 
the child to dictate a story to the parent. Letting 
children write often encourages interest in later 
writing. 

Chi 1 d ren 1 earn t r orn ey.peri ence . Taking chi 1 dren 
our. into the community establishes an excellent 
learning mode. Different types of stores, libraries, 
museums, zoos, parks, and airports offer valuable 
learning experiences. Children also learn from pi obi em 
solving and being given responsibility. All means of 
expression, such as movement, drama, music, and art ar'-' 
va i uabl e 1 earning tool s . 

In conclusion, parent education is a much needed 
resource for today's parents. The baby boomer parental 
population feels pressure from peers to raise 
accomplished children. As a result of pressure to 
achieve early in life, the preschool g^^^neration i ^: 
bei ng r ai sed as type A tots - children who are tast- 
paced , compet i t ive , and aggressive (Elder, ci t ed by 
Sieqel 1990). As Elkind (1988) reiterated, the fast- 
pa^'ed life in today's society is depriving children 
from the pure natural learning from play. Current 
research has shown play teaches skills. Physical, 
social , Intel lectual , and psycho 1 ogiv-:a 1 growth is 
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gained from play (Chenfeld, 1991). Play has become a 
national topic ot concern m early childhood educp.t n oi- . 
The NAEYC has published major policy statements 
reaffirming the importance of play in childreri's 
deve 1 opment , 

Earl y chi 1 dhood educators are 1 earning the 
importance of play through educational research. 
Fai'ents do not receive this information, therefore havp 
limited knowledge of the role of play in children's 
development. Teachers and principals hear request.^-: tor 
scores, grades, levels and tests more often than 
requests for information on devel opment a J 1 y appr opi i ai 
learning through play. Anxious parents described by 
Chenteld (1991) often feel playing is wasting precious 
learning time that could be used in reading groups as 
opposed to play groups. 

y. o 1 u t _i o n St rat egy 

A parent education program was not aval 1 abl e 
exclusively to the parents at the chosen preschool. 
The parents indicated lack of knowledge of age- 
<^PPi-'opriate learning for preschool ers . As a resul t the 
r-r es chooi ers showed signs of stress as indicated by 
behaviors such as sucking thumbs, wetting pants, and 



biting fingernails. The behaviors are not the no::rn 
expected of three and four-year-old pres'-hool ers . 
Preschoolers should be full of wonder, exci t emen^- and 

C W i' 1 O £• 1 t 

Parent communication and education at the st udi c-1 
preschool appeared to be the most promisina solution to 
the problem of appropriate expectations of 
preschoolers. According to research a parent education 
program should be beneficial to parents, teachers, and 
students . 

The research gathered by the writer over the past 
nine weeks was the groundwork for a twelve-week program 
on educating parents of preschoolers on devel opment a 1 1 y 
age-appropriate learning. In all the strategies 
researched, the importance of parent education was 
evident. Throughout the twelve-week parent program, 
various means of pa rent - teacher communication was 
established. Three parent awareness meetings were 
included during the time period. The meetings were 
used for introduction to the program, exolainmq 
de^^el oprnental 1 y appropriate learning , ident if ymo 
devel opmental ly appropriate learning activities, 
understanding paren ta 1 roles in chi 1 dt en ' s play, and 
lastly, the evaluation of the program. 
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As a part of the parent education program, a 
support group, Parent's of Preschoolers (POP) was to be 
developed. The purpose of the group was to share 
concerns of raising preschool children and to keep an 
ongoing up- to-- date parent educat i on program 
f unct i oning . A monthl y POP news 1 et t er was devel oped to 
inform and motivate all parents of the chosen preschool 
on current research, upcoming events, and meetirci^:, A 
resource library for parents containing journaJs ?nd 
texts on age-appropriate learning was started 'I^ul : n:? 
the period of the twelve-week practicum and then turned 
o\'ei to POP to continue. 

As Coordinator of POP responsibilities were to ( • 
assess the need for parent education on devel opmen t a 1 1 v 
appropriate learning for preschoolers; (b) serve as 
parent educator through three workshops; {c; seive as a 
resource person for parents, and (d) editor of monthly 
newsletter to parents. 

The principal intent of the practicum was to 
educate parents on age~appr opr i a t e learning tor 
preschoolers. The writer desired to help eliminate 
future stress in preschoolers caused by the 
!-!"iiseducati on of parents. Parental support was offered 
throuoh the organization of POP, strictly plarn-^^' -ii^^ a 



parent education and support organization for the 
p'-^-rents of the studied school. 

The strategies chosen for this project, usmo 
parent newsletters and workshops, would improv^e 
parent/school communication and knowledge concern! 
appropriate teaching methods for preschoolers. 



CHAPTER III 
Method 

The practicum was a project to enhance the 
knowl edge of age-appropriate learning for parents of 
the studied preschoolers. The group of parents of 
three-year-olds at the site demonstrated an absence of 
knowledge of age-appropriate learning for preschoolers. 
Within the parent group, a disaproport i onat e number of 
parents stressed academic skills should be implemented 
in the preschool program. 

For the project, a variety of techniques and 
strategies V7ere developed and implemented to improve 
parent knowledge of age-appropriate learning: (1) 
parent education classes; (2) monthly newsletters 
addressing current research on age-appropriate 
learning; and, (3) introduction of Parents of 
Preschoolers (POP), a support group. 

Critical objectives for the project were: 
(1) Following a 12-week implementation period, 80 
percent of the targeted parents will increase their 
knowl edge of age -appr opri at e 1 earning in preschool by 
50 percent. This objective will be evaluated by 
comparing the targeted parents* responses on the pre- 
and post-survey (Appendix A: 49). The criteria that 
v;ill be used to determine increased knowledge will be 
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identifying appropriate and inappropriate skills by 80 
percent or more of the items on the author constructed 
survey (Appendix A:49) by answering items # 4, 6, 8, 
10, 11, 12, and 15 with ''No**. 

(2) During the 12-week project, 100 percent of the 
targeted parents involved in the parent education 
classes will be aware of the importance in the 
development of the "whole" child, including the social, 
emotional, physical, and cognitive areas. The criteria 
used to determine an increase in the knowledge v?i 1 1 hr- 
the use of the parent checklist (Appendix C:55) for 
evaluating their preschooler, 

(3) Over a period of 12 weeks, 80 percent of the 
targeted parents will increase their knowledge of how 
to expand their preschool ers thinking to a higher 
level. The objective will be measured by brains tornrung 
for new ideas, using expansion techniques for the story 
Scat the Cat during the final parent education 
vjorkshop. This will be measured by 100 percent 
participation of parents in attendance at the workshop. 

The writer ' s role in the project was tc oo: dmat^^ 
and instruct the parent education program. The primary 
responsibilities were to: (a) assess tlv:*^ needs of the 
parents; fb) facilitate parent- educati on workshops ; ( c • 
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assist m coordinating a parent support group; and (d) 
write monthly parent-education newsletters. 

The mentor, Nancy Scheid, assisted the writer by 
working out solutions to many problems arising during 
the im.plementation of the project. The mentor for the 
project was the Administrative Director ot the studaed 
preschool. Nancy Scheid, the Administrative Director 
of the studied preschool further assisted the writ*^r 
through encouragement, support, and varificaticn of 
prac't"i cum activities . 

To enhance the know 1 edge of age-appropriale 
learning, a monthly newsletter (Appendices D:G2. E:b4, 
F:66) was sent out during the twelve-week period. Th«? 
newsletters featured a research article on age- 
appropriate learning, tips for parents to enhance thei; 
pr eschool ei s devel opment , answers to guest ions 
frequently asked by parents, and suggested reading for 
parents and preschoolers. 

The parent educat i on workshops used many 
approaches to help parents become aware of age- 
appropriate learning for preschoolers. A video f rom 
NAEYC on age-appropriate J earning and a teacher made 
video was shown during the first workshop. The NAEYC 
video showed appropriate and inappropriate practice in 
preschool programs . The teacher -made video 



demonstrated strategies for devel opmental 1 y appropriate 
practices to develop the '*whole'' child through play 
experiences, integrating social, emotional, physical, 
and roonitive skills in the writer's classroom. 
Parents sav; their preschool er using critical thinking 
and nroblem solving skills in various learnino centers 
and outside play. In the block center, parents saw 
preschoolers designing new structures and impi. ovi:-^g 
existing ones. The building and remodeling experiences 
required using the critical thinking skills ot 
knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis and 
synthesis , 

Problem solving skills were also demons t rat --d 
the playground as the children discovered new ways to 
climb on various play equipment. Hands-on materials 
were set up in learning centers for the parents to 
experience play as a learning tool. Intormation 
booklets were given to the parents with information 
si'ch as book lists, recommended tapes, videos, and aae- 
appropriate activities (Appendix 1:77) . 

The second workshop dealt with emergent readers 
and writers. Activities to enhance and encourage 
future leading and writing were 5:hared with the v-ar^nt.s 
of the chosen preschool . Parents were encouraged 




set examples for writing by letting children see print 
in meaningful ways throughout the day. 

Activities such as allowing their child to dictate 
letters and stories were suggested to the target 
patents. The writing process could be experienced 
tuither by allowing the preschooler to assist m makina 
grocery lists, things to do lists, and household chore 
l3.ots. A favorite activity among prescho-:^] -i-rr :c I 
create a picture book about themselves including honte , 
tamily and their pets. Letting the chil'-lien d:irtate 
what to write under each picture demonstrates the 
relationship of word meaning to word symbols. Tii'.- £r''^'0 
use of a typewriter to explore symbols and the left to 
right writing progression was also shared ay an 
activity for emergent writers and readers. Letting 
children use pens, markers, and pencils in an ^-xploian'^ 
way creates an interest in writing. Handouts (Appendix 
K:86) for paient tips and evaluation were made 
avai 1 abl e . 

The importance of not pushing chi 1 di en into f ol ma ■ 
reading and writing was discussed. The love for books 
and the development of motor skills was st):e:L.se{l J.»y t h'- 
wr i ter . During the workshop on emergent readers and 
v/r iters the love and respect for books Was stressed. 
Parents v?ere encouraged to make reading to their child 




a daily experience. Visits to the libraiy and 
bookstore weir^'-' discussed as positive stepr. tow^^.j-d 
cL'eaatma an interest in reading. 

The third v;orkshop was to educate parentr. on \ he 
deve I opmenta ] stages of children. Parents were 
leminded how all children qo through the same stages ot 
development, but at different paces. The ages and 
general stages ot thrce-and four-year olds were 
discussed thoroughly. The developmental stages and 
qiowth of three-year-olds was discussed in terms ot 
this years past experiences of the targeted thr - year - 
old preschoolers. The growth of the whole child 
tniough social, emotional, physical and cognitive 
development was reviev;ed. Parents willtully <.-hai ^'^'^ 
experiences they had gone through with their tliie'?-' 
year-old. The sharing of t.hese experiences an*"^ 
frustrations was received with great support, 
•=^n':*f;'iu ^.gement , and humor . 

The developmental stages of the exuberant fevi;- 
yeai-'jJd was openly di3''.:ussed with great enthusiam :ind 
anticipation. Rapid language acquisition and 
conc'rptual development as well as the devel opn^en^ ol 
the"whol e" chi Id were emphasized by the wri ter . Tr: 
summary; the creation- of eager learners ^Through uatui-jl 
curiosity and imagiaa t i on cone 1 uded the t hi rd par ei'i 
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workshop. A video on developmental stages ot 
)• I' '/liool err- was shown , 

During the third woikshop POP was introdviced as a 
L'utuie support organization for the parents of: 
cijOi:.L*n preschooJ . The writer explained th*-- goal 
POP was strictly an organization run by and f oi- 
par^'-nts. A questionnaire (Appendix M:^^0'^ was 
distributed during the workshop to evaluate mlei-r^ 
?n'.l ••'•r.tahl ish ]'-adership of the group. 

We'::4: One: Prepared for Parent Woiksop #L: 

1) Video t:n:'ed rnv class insi.h- Mi»-.-' .\i l oc*;., 
at play in the 1: o 1 1 ow i nq activities: 

biock center, housekeeping cent^-i , av^ 
center, dramatic play center, and the 
w.. i 1 1 ng cent er . 

2) Video taped my class outside on the 
playground in the following ac t ? vi 1 1 : 

<s winging, free play, sandbox , s 1 id ing ^ and 
c 1 imhi ng . 

Z ) Copi es dup 1 i cat ed of book let s deal : ir.j wi t h 
play as a natural, devel opmental ly 
appropriate learning process. 
4) Learning center skill labels made for 
parents t o use to ident i f y the f ol 1 ovjincf 
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cognitive, soci al , and physical zV.i i 1 

a r ' 1 i red in lea t n i n g c » ^ n I. e i ■:: ?: 1 \.\ ] • j i j 

<-he c ] ass room : fine motor (manipulative:^, 

pr obi em s o 1 v ing { puz li 1 es ) , 5;h:-u. 

( cooper at i ve play), measurement ( ^.i.-^ < • 

r ;;i ] e r ri / ) c\ r li 1 r r ^ , a u :^ :i ) kJ * • t e • ' t 

(building high towers) , number ^'onc'=*rt i i; 1 

ratio), hypot hes i z : iin (mi y.i n-' p i ^ t- r 

cl ass 1 f i ca ti on (grouping by co lor), 

c c» in )'» a r i s c \ i r { i d e ]■) t i f y 1 1 i g ) j 1 '.^ ^' ; . ;i i z - - ) , 

and conservation ( p o u ring equal a rn o i ^ n t .-: ■ : r 

water in.to ditlerent shaped cor.l airi'rL:i' ? . 

5) Notes sent home to announce workshop 

t ime and dat e . 

W»^ek Two: Parent Workshop #i Pi ay : Devel opmenta 1 ] >• 
7i p p r o p I- 1 a t e L e a l- n n g . 
1 ) Wei corne/ Int roduc 1 1 on 

2 ) Def i ni t ion of play: Play is the na t ur 1 
part of 1 1 ving , growing , and 1 ea rni n':^ t t 
clii ] dr en . 

) Video t)-om NAEYC an^-^ te3^:iv-> ma«^'-' " 
of the target ed t hr ee-yea r-o 1 ds a t p ! a y 
inn d e a n d c 'a t s i d e t he s t v i € d p r e :c c . . I 
cl ass room. 
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4 ) Parent invol vement in 1 earnma c^^nt-^i i- - 
identifying with laheJ cards, svecitic :;:.ills 
learned in cl ass room centers . The f oi 1 owincr 
skills, social, cogni t i ve , and physi cal , v;er 
identified on label cards: fine motor, 
problem solving, sharing, measurement , c.?.use 
and effect, number concept, hypothesizing, 
classification, comparisions . and 

cons ervat ion . 

5) Information booklets for parents 
distributed regarding play as a learning 
process . 

Week Three: Research assembled for newsletter 

Week Four: Newsletter printed and sent to taioete^^ 
pa rents . 

w^,^;-: Five: Prepared for Parent Workshop # 2: Fmerqeu^' 
Readers and Writers. 

] ) Gathered samples of children's viiiti''.'^ 
from the writing center and art c e n t e l 
2^ Gathered v/riting materials (cra^-cr:s. 
penci 1 s , markers , pens , paper and t ypewri ter ) 
3) Gathered same of the children's- f^v:^!:"*-" 
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books ( The Very Hungry Caterpil lar. Brow n 
Bea r Brow n Bear , I Know an O ld Lady and 
Goodnight Moon ) 

4) Demonstration on how to make a book; 
(Use f ami 1 y photo ' s to make a book , 1 et 
child dictate what is to be written under 
each picture ) . 

5 ) Prepared handouts of parent t ips on : w 
to encourage future readers and writ'^^r.r . 

6 ) Sent hC']T!e reminder note about tin;e ' 
of next workshop . 

Week Six: Parent Woi.kshop # 2: Emergent Reader.- 
and Writers. 
1 ) Wei come 

? ^ Discussf^d the importance of deve]opi::g 
an interest and enjoyment for reading jin-] 
wr i ting . 

3 ) Writing sampl es of the targe t ed 
chi 1 dr en ' s work shown . 

4 ) Handouts distributed on t i i-s to encouraae 
future readers and writers. 

I 

5 ) Shared some favor: t e ciu 1 dren ' s books 
^ Ver^ Ji unqry Cater pillar , B row n Be a r 

? J_P WP.... A^. K r I Know an 01 d __L a^^ and 
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Goodnight Moon. List of some favorite 
chi 1 dren ' s book^j provided . 

W'-ek Seven: Research assembled for newsletter 

Week Eight: Newsletter sent to targeted parents. 

^p.oV Ni. net Prepare for Parent ^'^'orkshop ^ 3. 

Prepared parent booklet on the 
developmental stages of three- and four ^'^ -^i- 
ol ds . 

Z) Prepared inf o rma t i on sheet for FOP ^ t h 
purpose and interest of establishing PO? ■ 

Week Ten: Parent Workshop # 3 

Ages and Stages: What to expect ana the 
i nt roduct ion of POP . 

1) Welcome 

2) NAEYC Video on developmental stages 
of preschool ers viewed. 

3) Teacher -made handouts on ages 
and stages distributed. 

4 ) Pa rents eva 1 uated their preschool er t h 
child skill check list. 

5 ) Int reduce POP a.-:-, a pa rent - run suppor 1 
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group for the targeted preschool . 

6 ) Administered Post-survey to evaluate 

parents ' acqui red know 1 edge of the 

devel opmental 1 y appropri ate 1 earning rr'^^cef^-r . 

Week Eleven: Research assembled for nev/sletter 

Week Twelve: Sent n e v; s 1 e 1 1 e i: to * '^t e t d p ? ]. e n t '"^ 
Evaluated po.*^- 1 - survey . 
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CHAPTER IV 
Results 

Objective one , increasing parent a 1 know 1 edge of 
devel opmental 1 y appropriate learning, was evaluated by 
comparing the targeted parents* responses to the pre- 
and post-surveys (Appendix B:52). On a monthly 
schedule, for three months, parent education workshops 
were conducted to teach parents of the chosen preschool 
about devel opmental ly appropriate learning. In 
addition to the monthly workshops, a monthly newsletter 
was distributed to inform parents how young children 
learn best. 

The parents received a self-help checklist 
(Appendix G:68) to increase awareness and Knowledge of 
skills to help a child develop an interest in learning. 
Upon completing the checklist the chosen parents had an 
easy reference for what they could do to help their 
pr eschoo i er ' s deve 1 opment , The parents were made aware 
of how to help their preschoolei learn appropriately. 

The parent education workshops made the parents 
aware of devel opmental ly appropriate learning. By the 
end of the practicum experience, the parents were able 
to incorporate deve 1 opment ally appropriate learning 
activities at home. The chosen parents have a better 
understanding of what to expect from the education of 
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^.heir preschooler now that they have completed the 
parent workshops. 

The results of the survey demonstrated the swcess 
of objective one. The targeted questions indicated an 
increase of knov/1 edge and understanding of the 
developmental ly age -appropriate learning process . 
There was a 100 percent attendance of targeted parents 
in the parent workshops . 

The parents enjoyed the open dis curi c i ens - shctr mq, 
and hands-on experiences offered in the workshops. 
Surpcrt and encouragement among the parent? v.-as 
exhibited m all three workshops. Sometimes parents 
felt their child was the only one exhibiting certain 
behaviors and it was comforting to hear about other 
children's behavior. The viev/mg of the t eachei -made 
video reassured the parents in the natural and normal 
behavior to be expected of the three-year ~oi ds . 
Throughout the viewing of the teacher-made video, 
positive comments of amazement were made in iel<nence 
to the amount of language interactions and the 
ri^velopment of decision making skills demons t r t 
the children. 

Positive feed-back was received from the ruoi.'.Yilv 
riews 1 et t ers , The request to circulate the mon*:hlv 
pu^'li ration throughout the whole preschoc-l was 



extended. The newsletters were often discussed during 
the workshops . 

Objective two, the development of the whole child. 
VI as measured by the completion of the child Skill 
Check list ( Appendi x C : 5 5 ) . Each parent comp 1 e t ed t he 
checklist concerning the devel opment of their 
preschooler. The purpose of the checklist was to 
develop a parent awareness of the different aspects of 
a child's development. The importance of the 
development of the whole child was emphasized along 
v.'ith how to encourage all areas of development . 

Parents received a handout describing 
characteristics of three to si x~year --ol ds as musicians, 
movers, and artists (Appendix H:72). Parents gained 
knowledge m understanding appropriate behaviorrj to i:>c 
expected of preschoolers. The division of the two age 
aroups gave parents an idea of what is to come ?.s their 
preschooler progresses. An additional hand out, 

AppL-^nt:! :i >: I:'^" ), a list, of books v/ith rhyme, rhythm, 
and repetition, was given to the parents listing some 
of the favored books for preschool children. 

Objective two was met by targeted parents 
individually evaluating iheir preschooler's development 
by completing the child skill checklist. The 
^-valuation was distributed during workshop three. Th^- 
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checklist was broken down into developmental areas of 
the "whole" child. The targeted parents weie eager I. 
complete the checklist. When a skill was not 
applicable to their child, questions were asked as to 
how to help their child develop the skill. 

The thi rd objective , teaching parents hcv/ to 
expand their preschoolers thinking to a higher level, 
was measured by a brai nstorm.ing activity durinc th'^^ 
second workshop. The parents told the story of Scat 
the Cat and were asked to complete and expand the 
story. The activity was measured by observing and 
encouraging 100 percent participation of the et*tenainq 
parents. All the parents were asked to participate m 
the brainstorming of new ideas to expand the story by 
adding colors, then examples of objects r epr es en 1 1 r:q 
the colors. 

At first the brainstorming activity v^as r'V r : ^ •"'hed 
with a conservative adult manner. Once the writer 
encouraged the parents to think like three- yea r- o 1 fl-r 
and be silly, the creative juices started to flow. Ali 
the parents participated by adding a color and 
object" to refer to the color. Markers and krViO'ii cat 
cut out figures were di s t r : but ed amcrjg t he pa r t fj . 
Each parent had to color their cat a different col-::.. 

I 
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then add their cat to the flannel board as they 
elaborated on the story. 

There was great interest shown by the targeted 
parents to continue the parent work£hoj.>s. The result 
of the POP questionnaire indicated an interest m a 
parent education and support group. However, nc 
interest was shown m taking leadership of POP at th:. 
2 rne • 
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CHAPTER V 
Recommendat i ons 



Recommendations based on the practicum aie on 
going events. The writer suggests: 

I ) Continue parent e due at i on workshops on a 
monthly basis throughout the school year: contmuL-' 
monthly newsletters informing parents of current 
r esearch, 1 earning tips for thei r preschool er and V ■? 
advertise the monthl y parent workshops ; expand the 
parent education program and invite parents fio]v. t/.-' 
Parents -Day-Out program o attend; 

2} Invite the Parents-Day-Out tea.'rheL's and a.:d^';£- 
to attend the workshops on the deve 1 opmenta 1 1 y 
appropriate learning process; 

3 ) Offer pa rent workshop pi ans to other pieschool 
m the area; Start the project at the beginning of t h»--^ 
.'•Hchool year next year for the parents of the two - , 
three-, and four-year olds; 

4) Create a parent advisory council for POP; 
?':^t.ivate POP; compile handouts and checklists into 
information booklets for KRS-4C training sessions: 
and / 

^- ^ Condense pro:ject to a :journal article nnd 
submit to Youn^ Chijdre_nd_ Dimensi ons of Ear 1 y 
C h i 1 d ho q d _ a n d D a y _ C are and Earl y E ducat ion . 
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The quality of student education in the targeted 
pieschool is high. A devel opmental 1 y age- appi, opi : at -r^ 
curriculum is utilized throughout the preschool. The 
chosen preschool had an upper middle class competitive 
population of parents. Continual parent educatio?-j on 
the developmental ly age-appropriate learning process is 
a definite on-going need for the chosen preschool. 
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Appendix A 

Please answer the following questions for a needs 
assessment survey, and return it the following school 
day. Thank You. 

Answer the following by circling Y for Yes or N for No 

Upon completion of preschool I feel my child should 
have learned to: 

1) Recognize his/her v;ritten name Y N 

2) Write his/her name Y N 

3) Recognize all the letters of the 
alphabet Y N 

4) Write all the letters of the 

alphabet Y N 

5) Recognize colors Y N 

6) Recognize color words Y N 

7 ) Tel 1 a story in sequence Y N 

8 ) Read a primary 1 evel book Y N 

9) Verbally create a story Y N 

10) Verbally count to 100 Y N 

11) Recognize number 1-20 Y N 

12) Write numbers 1-20 Y N 
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13) Count out 10 objects 

14) Improve his/her play skills 

15) Work successfully in readiness 
workbooks 



I 
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Appendix B 
Pre-and Post-Survey Results 
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Appendix B 
Results of Pre- and Post-Survey 



Upon completion of preschool I feel my child should 
have learned to: 



1) Recognize his/her written name 

2) Write his/her name 

3) Recognize all the letter of 
the alphabet 

*4) Write all the letter of 
the alphabet 

5) Recognize colors 

*6) Recognize color words 

7) Tell a story in sequence 

*8) Read a primary level book 

9) Verbally create a story 



Pre 

100% 
Yes 20 
No 0 

100% 
Yes 20 
No 0 



100% 
Yes 20 
No 0 



20% 

Yes 16 

No 4 

100% 

Yes 20 

No 0 

20% 

Yes 16 

No 4 

75% 

Yes 15 

No 5 

50% 

Yes 10 

No 10 



75% 



Post 

100% 
20 
0 

100% 
20 
0 



90% 
18 
2 



75% 
5 

ir. 

100% 
20 
0 

80% 

6 
14 

90% 
18 
2 

100% 
0 
20 

100% 
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*10) Verbally count to 100 

*11) Recognize number 1-20 

*12) Write Numbers 1-20 

13) Count out 10 objects 

14) Improve his/her play skills 

*15) Work successfully in 
readiness workbooks 



Yes 
No 

10% 
Yes 
No 

0% 

Yes 

No 

20% 
Yes 
No 

100% 

Yes 

No 

75% 
Yes 
No 



15 
5 



18 
2 



20 
0 



16 
4 



20 
0 



15 
5 



20% 

Yes 16 
No 4 
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20 
0 

7 5% 

5 
15 

80% 

4 
16 

80% 

4 
16 

100% 
20 
0 

100% 
20 
0 



100% 
0 
20 



^Targeted questions for knowledge of age-appropriate 
1 earning . 



Percentages based on age-appropriate 
expectati ons . 



1 earninq 
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Appendix C 
Chi] i Skil 1 Checklist 
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Appendix C 
CHILD SKILL CHECKLIST 
Taken from: Janice J. Beatty, Observing Deve l opment of 
the Young Child 



Nainer_ observer 

Date ; 



Directions : 

Put a checkmark for items you see child perform regularly 
Put N for items where there is no opportunity to observe. 
Leave all other items blank. 



1. SELF- IDENTIFY 

Separates from parents without difficulty 

Does not cling to adults excessively 

Makes eye contact with adults 

Makes activity choices without parent's help 

Seeks other children to play with 

Plays roles confidently in dramatic play 

Stands up for own rights 

Displays enthusiasm in regard to doing things for self 

2. EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Allows self to be comforted during stressful time 
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Eats, sleeps, toilets without fuss away from home 
Handles sudden changes/startling situations with control 
Can express anger in words rather than actions 
All ows aggressive behavi or to be redirected 
Does not withdraw from others excessively 
Shows interest/attention in class room activities 
Smi 1 es , seems happy much of the time 

SOCIAL PLAY 

Plays by self with or without objects 
Plays by self constructing or creating something 
Plays by self in pretending- type activity 
Plays parallel to others with or without objects 
Plays parallel to others constructing or creating 
something 

Plays parallel to others in pretending- type activity 
Plays with a group with or without objects 
Plays with a group constructing or creating something 
Plays with a group in pretending- type activity 

PROSOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

Shows concern for someone in distress 
Shov7s delight for someone experiencing pleasure 
Shares something with another 
Gi ves something of his/her own to another 
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Takes tvu'ns v^ith toys or actiN/ities 

Waits tor turn without a fuss 

Helpr, another 'lo a task 

H 1 P s another in r. e i 

5. LARGE MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

Wal ks down steps al i. em a ting feet 

Runs with control over speed and di recti on 

Jumps over obstacle, landing on two feet 

Hops forward on one foot 

Pedals and steers tricycle 

Climbs up and down climbing equipment with ease 

Throws object overhand to target 

Catches thrown object with hands 

6. SMALL MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

Shows hand preference (which is ) 

Turns with hand easily (knobs, lids, eggbeaters) 

Pours liquid into glass without spilling 

Unfastens and fastens zippers, buttons, Velcro tabs 

Picks up and inserts objects with ease 

Hses dra v;i ng/uri ting t oc 1 s with cont r ol 

Uses scissor^ wi tn cont rol 

Pounds in nails with control 
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7. COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT: CLASSIFICATION AND SERIATION 

Recognizes basic geometric shapes 

Recognizes colors 

Recognizes differences in size 

Sorts objects by appearance 

Discriminates things that are alike from those that 

are different 

Puts parts together to make a v^/hole 

Arranges events in sequence from first to last 

Arranges objects in series according to a certain rule 

3. COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT: NUMBER, TIME, SPACE, MEMORY 

Counts by rote to ten 

Counts objects to ten 

Knows the daily schedule in sequence 

Knows what happened yesterday 

Can build a block enclosure 

Can locate an object behind or beside something 

Recalls words to song, chant 

Can recollect and act on a series of directions 



9, SPOKEN LANGUAGE 
Speaks confidently 

Speaks clearly enough for adults to understand 

Speaks in expanded sentences 
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Takes part in conversat i ons with other child r en 

Asks questions with proper word order 

Makes negative responses with proper word order 

Uses past tense verbs correctly 

Plays with rhyming words 

10. WRITTEN LANGUAGE 

Pretends to write by making scribbles in horizontal lines 

Includes features of real letters in scribbling 

Identifies own written name 

Identifies classroom labels 

Knows some alphabet letters 

Makes real letters 

Prints letters of name 

Prints name correctly in linear manner 

11. ART SKILLS 

Makes random marks or covers paper with color 

Scribbles on paper 

Forms basic shapes 

Makes mandalas 

Makes suns 

Draws human as circle with arms and legs attached 

Draws animal s , trees 

Makes pictorial dr wings 
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IMAGINATION 

Pretends by replaying f ami liar routines 

Needs particular props to do pretend play 

Assigns rol es or takes assigned roles 

May switch roles without warning 

Uses language for creating and sustaining plot 

Uses exciting, danger -packed themes 

Takes on characteristics and actions related to role 
Uses elaborate and creative themes, ideas, details 
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Appendix D 
March Newsletter 
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March 



AGES AND STAGES 



A Monthly Newsletter for parents of Preschoolers 



What is devel opivental 1 y 
appLOpriate 1 earning? 

In recent years, a trend 
t .'Ward formal instruction in 
academic skills has emerged in 
^:arly childhood programs. This 
t L end is based on misconceptions 
about early learning (Elkind, 
V?3o). A growing body of 
I'esearch affirms children learn 
most effectively through 
concrete, play-oriented 
approach to early childhood 
ed uca t ion . 

The National Association 
ror the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC) believes early 
ohildhood programs should provide 
a safe and nurturing environment 
".."^t. pvoiTictes the physical, 

1 , emotional, and cognitive 
J'>V'y 1 opment of young children, 

D^^vei opmen ta 1 appropriateness 
.'la.r. two dimensions: age 
'Api'i 'i'priateness and ind:i vidua 1 
appropriateness . Human 
•development research shows that 
there are universal , predictable 
•:uov;th pattt^rns that occur in 
children during the first nine 
years of life. Learning 
-■ypei 1 ences should fit each 
. ^3ne of development. 

Children's play is a primary 
I- a:.' 11: their mental growth. 
Play enables children to progress 
t-'.'iough the developmental 
.^.^equence . Chi 1 d - ini t i a t ed , chi 1 d 
•J.i r '"i't t-d , teacher -;_^upported play 

1.-" important link of 
d*-:'vel o omental ly appropriate 
i earni ng . 



Questions Parents Frequent 1 y 
Ask: 

1) Why isn't my child being taught 
to write the alphabet? 

Answer: Many children do not have 
the fine motor skills necessai-y 
to write letters correctly. 
If forced too early, the results 
can be frustration. Child should 
first hear these sounds through songs 
and finger plays. The ability to 
hear these sounds is more related to 
beginning reading than the writinc 
of the alphabet. Children's fine 
motor skills are being developed as 
the students handle tools, work 
puzzl es , and mani pul at ^ c] ay . 
(Tway , 1983) . 



2) What 
learn to 



can I 

read? 



do to help my chil 



Answer: Reading is a continuum that 
started when your child )"^egan usf^- 
language and it will continue to sjiow 
through adul thood . Our culture 
dictates that formal reading should 
begin early, but research shows that 
an informal beginning produces more 
skilled and willing readers. Thi-:-^- 
impor tan t components of the reading 
process are 1 earnmo 
a broad experiential 
oral language skills 
Clay, 1981 ) . 



to 1 o V e b o Q !< E: , 
background . and 
, (Dunkm, 198 3; 



Books of the month 
Parent : M i.s edu ca y. o^^ 

^L^A by Doud El kind 
Child: What Do You Dp 
by Mercer Mayer 



Pi eschool er s at 



With 



a Kanaar oo 



Month: Play, the wa\ children learn. 
Parent tips: Let your preschooler dictate a story to you. Be patient 
Give them plenty of time to compose their ideas and change their min<'^fi', 
En'-'ourage them by asking open-minded questions. Display their written 



-ilways leady to learn, but I 



do not always like being taught 
- Winston Churchi 1 1 
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Appendix E 65 
April Editor: Mitzi Brown 

Ages and Stages 
A Monthl y News letter for Parents of Preschool ers 

Research Article Questi ons parents frequent I y ask 



Play is a natural and important 
activity in children's everyday lives 
•:Sti;other, 1982 ). Through play 
children learn physical, social, and 
intellectual skills. Play is an 
essential part of a child's develop- 
ment . 

There are many different forms of 
play. Play is enjoyable, voluntary, 
spontaneous and active. It relates to 
a child's development of language, 
motor and problem solving. 

Research is showing the view of 
ulav as a way of burning off energy 
as an outdated theory. Play 
exercises the intellect of children 
because it causes them to think. 
Children learn new concepts from 
peers m spontaneous and guided play. 

Jerome L. Singer points out 12 
benefits of children's play: 

1. Sheer fun • the positive aspects of 
t.-fj is that it is essential to growth, 
and is a strong motivation for every 
kin-'i of learning. 

2. Practicing new vocabulary - 
"or.necting vords and images, understand- 
in a context. 

3 Fer.i is t ence - developing a sequenced 
attention span to follow story lines. 

4. Sel £ -enter tainment and waiting 
abi 1 1 ty . 

5. Role-taking and empathy practice - 

i earning to put one's self in the other 
perr: on ' s place. 

. Decentering and advancing cognitive 
or :i ^ntation - learning how to get 
ai. ound in the external world. 
7. Pi epar;=i 1 1 on for reading. 

S . Alternative responses to aggression, 

: • . Working through conflict. 

iC L«:-?Oer ship and cooperation. 

11. Resistance to television addiction. 

Imagery practice - an external and 
i 1. 1 ^ in a 1 coinmuna cation-related skill. 



1) When will my child learn to 
count? 

Many children can count prior 
to entering an early childhood 
program; however they do not 
understand a number's meaning. 
Giving children manipul at i ves 
promotes the ability to 
conceptualize numbers. When 
children relate the numeral 5 to 
five objects, a more important 
skill than counting by rote to 
100 has been learned (Kamii, 
1982 ) . 

2) How can the teacher possibly 
teach my child to pay attention 
to instructions when there are so 
many activities going on? 

Whole-group instruction is 
rarely pr oduc t i ve with young 
children. Young children learn 
best from small group and one-to- 
one instruction for brief periods 
throughout the day. Children who 
work in a learning environment 
where choices are available le^r-i 
independerit v;ork habi ts and 
cooperative at tit udes ' A Imay . 
1966; Labinowicz, 1980). 



Parent tip: 

Help your child learn number 
concepts by counting family 
members then the plates, glasses 
and silverware needed to set the 
table. 

Books of the Month 
Parent : How to Raise C hi 1 di,'::i,./._^ 
Sel f -Esteem by Harris Clemes and 
Reynold Bean 

Chi 1 d : Brown Bear , Brown .Bear , 
W h a t __p p _ Y q u _S ^ e ? Yjy E i 1 1 lA a v tin. 
Jr . 



N-xt Month : .P.t?.i^?l.ip..P.L^j: 
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Quote : 

''Chi I dren regui rc au.z dance 
a n d s ym pa thy f ar n ofe t h a n 
instruct 1 on . " 
' J -Anne Sul 1 i van 
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May Newsletter 
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Na V 



Editor: Mitzi Brown 

Ages and Stages 
A Monthly Newsletter for Parents of Preschoolers 



Research Article 



Dramatic Play 

"What IS really going on?" 

Observing preschool children's 
dramatic play is an exciting chance 
to see the total child. Younger 
children are not yet adept at 
t eacher 

expressing what they are thinking 
and feeling and school aged children 
■z.-^ not as open. 

There is a natural progression 
t child's dramatic play. A block, 
to a preschooler, can become a 
microphone, magic wand, or even a 
camera. Dramatic play plots are 
cooperative 

not limited to props anymore. Pre- 
schoolers come up with ideas, explain 
them to each other, Luild one 
one another's thoughts and maybe 
incorporate a prop or two. 

With all of these new 
imaainative plots comes opportunities 
to use language. New vocabulary is 
built and shared as the children 
engage in dialogues. Devising 
these plots children are actually 
learning how to create stories 
c ou pel a lively . 

The preschooler masters normal 
events in their lives through 
dram.atic play. This type of play 
.r;ttords children wonderful chances 
to trv out different solutions and 

in very sate settings because 
there is no tight or wrong in 
rl rama t play. 



Questions parents fiequentl y ask 



1 ) Does preschool rea 1 1 y hel p 
prepare my child for "real 
school"? 

Your child's preschool 

is trained to be an educator 
and works very hard to help eaoh 
student make the transition 
from home to school. Activities 
are planned to help children 
develop independence, enhance 
motor skills, encourage creative 
thinking , and promote 

learning. These skills are a 
must to be successful with 
academics . 



my child learn 
such a noisy 



2) How can 
anything in 
cl assroom? 

Promoting chi idren ' s 
1 anguage devel opment is one ol: 
the highest goals of early 
chi 1 dhood education . Teach'/i s 
encourage verbal interaction 
to help improve communication 
skills. A good early 
childhood classroom is active 
and noisy. Singing, building 
cooking, manipulating, and 
role-pl aying are ai 1 teaching 
and learning experiences for 
young chi Idren . 



Quote : 

'*A mind, once stretched by a 
new idea, never regains its 
original dimension . " 

-Oliver Wendall Holmes 



Parent tip : 

Create a dress up box for 

your child* Remember girls can 

be f i ref ighters and 

po 1 i cemen and boys can be 

nurses and teachers too ! 
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Book of 
Parent : 



the Month: 
The Hur ri ed Cru ' 
by David Elkin 
T he V'-i y HjunS-Fy 
.Q^t erpi 1 lar by 
Eric Carle 



Appendix G 
Parent Self-Help Checklist 
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Appendix G 
PARENT SELF-HELP CHECKLIST 

Yes No 

1. I read to my child every day. 

2. If my child asks for it, I'll read 

the same book aloud repeatedly. 

3. When I read aloud, my child sits on 
my lap or very close beside me and is 
in a position to follow al ong in 

the book. 

4. My child has seen me read frequently. 

5 My chi 1 d has seen a man and a v/oman 

reading . 

6. There are books, magazines, and 

newspapers in our home. ^ 

7. My child has books of his own and 

a place to keep them. 

8. Books and magazines are an 
important part of my gift-giving 

for each child. 

9 . Our conversati ons go beyond daily 
functions like eating, dressing, 
bathing . For exampl e , we tal k about 
what happens in our family and 
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neighborhood and why things are Yes No 
done the way they are. 

10. I give my child opportunities to 
express himsel f /hersel f through art, 

play^ and talking. 

11. I am a concerned and interested 
listener, showing my child that his 

f eel ings and interests are important 

to me. 

12. My child knows I value readings as 

much as I do watching television. 

13. I control the amount of time my child 
spends watching television and the 

types of program. 

14. I provide many interesting and varied 
experiences for my child, such as 
visits to parades and fairs , 
restaurants, cities and towns of 
differ en t sizes, concerts, beaches, 
mountains , 1 akes , and rivers and 

nature walks. 

15. 1 provide plenty of paper, pencils, and 
crayons and/ or a chal kboard for play 

act 1 vi t i es . 
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16. We play games that help my child Yes No 
see di f f erences and 1 ikenesses in 

objects in our home . 

17. My child has a library and has a 

chance to use it regularly. 

18 . I transmit a positive attitude 

toward schools and teachers. 

19. My child's hearing and vision 

are checked regularly. 

20. I am sure my child receives a 

balanced diet. 

21. I value my child's teacher as a 
professional . 

22. I let my child have family 
responsibilities. 

23. I let my child prepare food. 

24. My child sees me v;rite. 

25. I let my child help make list by 
having him or her tell me what needs 

to be added 
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Appendix H 
Charac t er is t ics 
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Appendix H 
Characteristics as a Musician 
(Fenny, 1991) 
Younger preschooler (3-4 years) 
Is parti cularly responsive to s trongi y rhythmic 
musi c 

Moves and sings to music 
Sings spontaneously in play 

Has comfortable singing range (D to A above 
middle C) 

Enjoys repeating same song many times 
Enjoys using instruments 
Responds at own tempo 

Older preschooler and kindergartner (4-6 years) 
^^an participate in group music activities 
and games 

Can enjoy focused listening activities 
Increased singing range from A below middle C 
to C# an octave above middl e C 

Increasingly accurate in matching pitch and tempo 
Can synchronize movement with music 
Can identify and use simple instruments 
appropriate! y 

I'd 



Characteristics as a Mover 



Yovmger preschool er (3-4 years) 
Enjoys repetition of raovement activities 
Enjoys di rected movement activities 
Learns to hop on one foot 
Begins to gallop 

Runs efficiently but cannot stop or turn 
quickl y 

Jumps for distance 
Catches large ball 

Older preschooler and kindergartner (4-6 years) 
Can move body parts in isolation with practice 
Can participate in group activities and games 
Can synchron: ze movement with music 
Runs quickly, controls speed , stopping , and 
turning 

Understands and can move forward , backward , 

sideways, up, down, fast, slow, lightly, heavily 

Gallops skillfully 

Skips skillfully by age six 

Catches a smal 1 bal 1 

Kicks ball in mature style 

Bal ances on one foot 



Characteristics as an Artist 



Younger preschool er (3-4 years) 
Scribbling stage in art continues 

Explores and manipul ates materials 

Experiences art as exploratory play discovering 

what can be done v/ith color, texture, tools, and 

techniques 

Often repeats an action 

Perceives shapes in work 

Begins to name and control scribbles 

Process not product important, may destroy work 

during process 

Work may not be pleasing to adults 

Older Preschooler and kindergar tner (4-6 years) 
Preschematic stage in art 

Creates definite forms and shapes 
Represents feelings and ideas 

Represents V7hat is known and what is important 
to the child not what is seen or important to 
adul t s (may not be r ecogni zabl e to adults) 
Work b'^ comes more and more detai 1 ed 
preplans and implements 



Rarely destroys work during the process 
Rel at 1 onshi p between aspects of the work 



Appendix I 
Bookl ist 
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Appendix I 
Booklist 
Rhyme, Rhythm and Repetition 

Ah 1 berg, Janet and Allen, Eac h Peach Pear Plum. New 

York: Scholastic Inc., 1985. 
Aliki, Hush Littl e Baby. Englewood Cliffs, Nev; Jersey: 

Prentice-Hal 1 , Inc. , 1968 . 
Allen, Pamela. Who San k the Boat? Crystal Lake, 

Illinois: Rigby Education, 1987. 
Arno, Ed. The Gingerbread Man. New York: Scholastic 

Inc . , 1985 . 

Bonne, Rose. I Know An Old Lady . New York: Scholastic 
Inc. , 1985, 

Brown, Margaret wise. Goodnight Mo on . New York: 

Harper & Row, Publishers, 1984. 
Cairn/ft, Scharlaine, Oh No I Crystal Lake, Illinois: 

Rigby Education, 1987. 
Cowley, Joy. Mrs . Wishy-Washy^ San Diego: The Wright 

Group, 1987. 

Kr aus , Robei t . Whose Mouse A re Y ou? New York : 

Macmillan Publishing Co. (Aladdin Books), 1972. 

Martin, Bill, Jr. Brown Bear, Brown Beai , What _po Y_^oi.i 
See? Toronto: Holt, Reinhart & Winston, Inc. 
1982 . 
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Melser, June and Joy Cowley. Gran dp a , G randpa . San 

Diego: The Wright Group, 1987. 
Parkes, Brenda. Who's in the Shed? Crystal Lake, 

1 1 1 inois : Rigby Educat i on , 198 6 . 

Rhyme 

Gardner, Majory, et al. ( 1 1 1 us . ) Time for a Ehyme. 

Crystal Lake, 111 inois: Rigby Education, 1987 . 
Gelman, Rita Golden. M ore Spaghetti I Say. New York: 

Scholastic Inc., 1986. 

Gel man, Rita Golden. Mortimer K. Saves t he Day. New 

York: Scholastic Inc., 1985. (c.o.p.) 

caiman, Rita Golden. Pets f or Sale. New York: 

Scholastic Inc., 1986. 

Gelman, Rita Golden. Why Can't I Fly ? N^w York: 

Scholastic Inc . , 1986 . 
Glusac, Randy et al (Illus.) T ime for a Numb er Rhyme. 

Crystal Lake, Illinois: Rigby Education, 1987. 
Repet i t i on 

Brown, Margaret Wise. The Runaway Bunny . New Yoik: 

Harper Row, Publishers, 1977. 
Carle, Eric. The Very Hu ngry Gate r^> i n_aj. . New Y o r k : 

Scholastic Inc., 1987. 
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Chase, Edith Newlin. The New Baby Cal f . New York: 

Scholastic Inc., 1984. 
Cowiey, Joy. Greedy Ca t . New York: Richard C. Owen 

Publishers, Inc. 1988. 
Galdone, Paul. The Th ree Bears . New York: Scholastic 

Inc. , 1984 . 

Gal done , Paul . The Thre e Billy Goats G ruff. Post on : 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1981. 
Guilfoile, Elizabeth. Nobody Listens to Andrew . New 

York; Scholastic Inc., 1973. 
Hutchins, Pat. The Doorbell Rang . New York: 

Scholastic Inc., 1987. 
Kent, Jack. The F at Cat . New York: Scholastic Inc., 
1987. 

Krauss, Ruth. The Carrot Seed. New York: Schola^-.tic 

Inc . , 1984 . ( c . o . p . ) 
Long , Earl ene . Gone Fi sh ing . Boston : Houghton Mi f f 1 in 

Ccmpany (Sandpiper Books). 1987. 
McGov^iii; Ann. Too Mu ch Noise. Nev7 York: Scholastic 

Inc., 1984. 

Mayei. , Mercer. If I Had . New York: Dial Books for 

Young Readers, 1977. 
Mel ser , June and Joy Cowl ey . In a Dark Dark Wood . San 

Diego; The Wright Group, 1987. 
Paikes, Brenda and Judith Smith, (retold by) The 



Enor mous Wat ermel on , Crystal Lake, Illinois: 

Rigby Education, 1986. 
Wagner, Justin. Th e Bus Ri de . (Reading Unlimited 
Program) Gl en view Illinois: Scott, Fores man & 
company, 1976, (c.o.p.) 
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Appendix J 
Scat the Cat 
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Appendix J 

SCAT THE CAT 

Scat, the cat, looked and saw that all of his brothers: 
and sisters were BLACK . He decided he'd like to be 
some other color. So he said 
"I 'm Scat , the cat , 

I'm sassy and fat. 

I can change my color 

Just 1 ike that . " 
All of a sudden he turned GREEN . His friends couldn't 
find him because he was the color of the trees, leaves, 
and grass. He was unhappy so he said, (repeat verse). 
All of a sudden the turned BLUE . He was the color of 
water, of the sky and the pond. He looked in the pond 
and fell in. He liked the water. Timothy Turtle swam 
along and s< \ "Hop on my back." Timothy Turtle 
carried Scat, the cat, out of the water. This scared 
him so badly that he didn't want to be blue any more, 
so he said (repeat verse). 

Now Scat, the cat, became YELLC^W like the sun. On hi s:- 
way through the jungle, he met his cousin Leo, the 
lion, who growled, "I'm only the only one who is 
supposed to be yellow. He growled so fiercely at the 
poor little Scat , that Scat became afraid of the lion, 
so he said (repeat verse). 
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Scat had turned himself BROWN. Brown as the falling 
leaves in autumn, and brown as the nuts and acorns. 
While he lay dozing sleepily among the brown leaves in 
the yard, he started thinking, "People will be raking 
up these leaves. Will they rake me up and carry me off 
before I can escape?" So he said {repeat verse). 
The first thing he knew he was pRANGE_.^ Just like 
oranges and carrots. Now, he liked to climb up the 
o.ange tree and sit and watch for birds. He looked at 
an orange, and he looked at himself. "Oh! Oh!" he 
thought to himself. "What if the orange pickers come 
and carry me away with the oranges to the packing house 
and ship me off!" He really became frightened, so he 
jaid (repeat verse). 

Then he turned RED. Red as a cherry or an apple. He 
went to play with his brothers and sisters and tri-^^no.^ . 
They all laughed at him, and he felt so sad. He 
thought about himself and said, "I don't want to be red 
like an apple, I don' ant to be green like the grasi^, 
trees, and leaves. I don't want to ba blue like the 
sky and water. I don't want to be yellow like Leo, the 
lion. I don't want to be brown like the falling 
leaves, acorns and nuts. And I don't want to be orange 
like a carrot. I want my brothers and sisters and 
fiiends to play with me again. I want to be BLACK l^ke 



they are so I can play with thera. so he said {repeat 
verse ) , 

So he changed back to BLAC K again and ever atter that 
he was very happy to be just Scat the black cat. 



Appendix K 
Tips for Emergent 
Readers and Writer 
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Appendix K 
Tips for Emergent 
Readers and Wr i ters 

1 . Set an examp 1 e : Read and write where your child 
can observe you 

2. Answer questions about letters and words 

3. Read signs aloud. Say "Stop, S-T-O-P*' 

4. Take dictation from your child 

5. Provide lots of writing materials 

6: Mail a special picture letter to a favorite 
relative or friend 

7. Make list together 

8. Be ready to help - be patient 

9. Ask your child to tell you about what he/she is 
wri t ing 

10. Make the alphabet song one of many in your 
repert oi re 

1 1 . Create a cosy reading corner 

12. Visit the library 

13. Visit the bookstore 

14. Buy books for gifts 

15. Handle books with care 
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Appendix L 
Readiness and Writing 
Readiness Skills 
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Appendix L 
Reading Readiness Ski 1 1 s 

Yes Uo 

1) Holds the book right side up 

2) Begins a t / ident i f i es front 

of book 

3) Opens book correctly and turns 

pages ( front- to-back , one-by-one) 

4) Knows where to start 

5) Points to print 

6 ) Attends to picture 

7 ) Attends to pictures, forming 

oral stories 



Writing Readiness Skills 

1) Drawing (as writing) 

2) Scribble (imitation of writing) 

3) Attempts to record own ideas 

4) Has directional knowledge 

5) Tells you about what he/she has 
wr i tt en 

G ) Has di recti onal pattern 
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Appendix M 
P .0 . P . Questionnaire 
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Appendix M 
Parents of Preschool ers 
P.O. P. 

Parents and teachers have a partnership in 
children's education. Research shows that when parents 
work closely with teachers the children benefit through 
greater achievement . 

The purpose of the questionnaire is to assess the 
interest of parents for a parent support group. 

PI ease answer the foil owing : 

1 ) Are you interested in finding out how you and the 
t-eacher can work together to further the development of 
y o u i" child? 

Yes No 

2) Are you interested in learning which activities are 
appropriate for your child's age level? 

Yes No 

3) Are you interested in learning how to reduce stress 
for your chi Id? 

Yes No 

4) Are you interested in learning more about parent ing 
skil Is? 

Yes No 

5) What are your concerns as a parent of a 
preschool er? 
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6} Do you think you would benefit from a support 
group? 

7) Would you be interested in a leadership position 
for P . 0 . P . ? 

Yes No 

8) Would you be interested in being on the program 
committee for P.O. P.? 

Yes No 
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